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•  A  low  rambling  two-winged  structure  with  its  massive  logs  and 
colorful  stone,  the  White  Pines  Forest  Lodge  is  a  perfect  example  of 
rustic  beauty.  Fine  hospitality  and  excellent  meals  await  the  public  here. 
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On  a  bluff  12  miles  northeast  of  the  park  is  Lorado 
Taft’s  notable  Black  Hawk  Statue  at  Lowden  Memorial 
State  Park.  Forty-eight  feet  high,  the  statue  of  a  stern- 
visaged  warrior  peering  out  across  the  Rock  River  Valley, 
is  an  idealization  of  the  Indian  race  rather  than  a  true  like¬ 
ness  of  the  Chief  for  whom  it  was  named.  The  monument 
was  unvealed  in  1911. 

A  sinister  chapter  of  the  forest’s  history  involves  the 
Prairie  Pirates,  a  gang  of  murderous  cutthroats,  counter¬ 
feiters  and  horse  thieves  who  supplanted  the  Indians  as  a 
menace  to  settlers  around  1835.  These  desperadoes,  who 
frequently  sought  refuge  in  the  wooded  Pine  Creek  Valley, 
were  driven  across  the  Mississippi  by  Ogle  county  vigilantes 
who  called  themselves  the  Rock  River  Regulators.  The 
gang’s  leader,  “Old  John’’  Driscoll,  met  death  before  a  firing 
squad  of  56  after  having  been  tried  and  found  guilty  by  a 
jury  of  the  vigilantes. 

During  pioneer  days  the  blacktop  road  forming  the  south 
boundry  of  the  park  was  the  old  C.I.  (Chicago-Iowa)  trail, 
for  years  the  principal  route  east  and  west  across  this  part 
of  the  state.  The  park  is  about  half  way  between  Polo  and 
Oregon  and  a  dozen  miles  north  of  Dixon. 
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Good  roads  and  trails  await  the  visitor, 


Playgrounds  for  the  children 


Rustic  log  cabins  under  century  old  pines, 
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White  Pines  Forest  State  Park,  of  all  the  State-owned 
recreational  areas,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the  forest 
primeval.  While  developing  the  park  for  the  convenience 
and  happiness  of  visitors,  the  State  has  preserved  carefully  its 
native  charm  and  protected  the  virgin  pine  stand,  the 
southernmost  of  its  kind  in  the  midwest. 

Early  Ogle  County  settlers  found  this  forest  along  the 
east  bank  of  Pine  Creek  extending  back  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
and  covering  an  area  of  700  acres.  It  was  with  a  view  to¬ 
ward  preserving  Illinois’  last  stand  of  white  pines  for  future 
generations  that  a  movement  to  set  aside  the  area  as  a  state 
park  was  started  in  the  early  part  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Through  efforts  of  Ogle  County  nature  lovers,  a  hill 
appropriating  $30,000  for  purchase  of  the  land  was  passed 
by  the  legislature  in  1903,  hut  the  measure  was  vetoed.  It 
was  not  until  1927  that  the  forest  was  acquired  for  a  state 
park. 

Many  miles  of  foot  trails  penetrate  picturesque  areas 
through  the  pine  stand  and  along  the  crest  of  the  bluff  in 
the  west  end  of  the  park.  Large  shelters,  open  fireplaces 
and  picnic  tables  are  provided  for  visitors. 

The  park  lodge  is  open  to  the  public  the  year  around. 
One  wing  has  a  beautiful  lounge  with  colorful  examples  of 
Indian  work  appropriate  to  the  rustic  building.  The  other 
wing  houses  a  dining  room  where  wholesome  meals  at 
reasonable  prices  are  served  daily. 

Thirteen  one-room  log  cabins,  and  three  four-room 
cabins,  fully  equipped,  are  available  for  over-night  visitors. 

As  one  travels  across  the  prevailing  prairie  areas  of 
Illinois,  one  finds  it  hard  to  visualize  a  pine  forest  in  the 


midst  of  them.  Still  less  can  one  realize  that  even  when  the 
massive  evergreen  forests  of  the  East,  those  pure  stands  in 
New  England,  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  were  one  after 
the  other  logged  out,  magnificent  growths  still  covered  large 
areas  of  the  Great  Lakes  States  and  extended  down  over  the 
northern  third  of  Illinois.  Those,  too,  are  gone  now,  ex¬ 
ploited  in  the  development  of  the  State. 

The  Evergreen  Forest  fortunately,  in  this  385  acre  tract 
in  Ogle  County  the  State  has  preserved  one  large  remaining 
example  of  an  evergreen  forest.  Children  and  their  elders 
can  visit  the  cathedral  aisles  of  White  Pines  Forest  State 
Park  and  there  hold  communion  with  a  great  pioneer  past, 
with  a  vanishing  part  of  our  American  heritage,  perhaps 
the  most  significant  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 

Situated  on  an  elevation  above  Pine  Creek,  which  wan¬ 
ders  tortuously  through  the  park  on  its  journey  to  the  Rock 
River,  on  a  rather  deep,  sandy-loam  soil  that  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  water,  most  of  the  park  is  an  ideal  habitat  for 
these  forest  monarchs.  Moss-covered  cliffs,  decorated  writh 
trailing  vines,  mingle  with  a  sprinkling  of  hardwoods,  and 
bright  blossoming  flowers  form  a  fit  accompaniment  for  the 
pines.  But  the  pines,  themselves,  are  the  focus  of  attention. 
Toward  them,  people  turn  their  steps  instinctively  as  soon 
as  they  enter  the  park. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  features  in  the  environs 
of  White  Pines  Forest.  Water  comes  flashing  out  at  many 


Several  fords  similar  to  the  one  shown  above  cross 
Pine  Creek  within  the  park  area. 
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Good  picnic  areas  available. 


points  and  flattens  out  in  lovely  streams  alive  with  bass, 
crappie,  bluegills  and  pickerel.  On  the  west  edge  of  the  park 
trout  may  be  caught.  Because  of  the  turbulence  in  rainy 
weather  of  these  seemingly  gentle  waters,  fords,  rather 
than  bridges,  have  been  constructed  along  the  roadway 
through  the  interior  of  the  park. 

All  of  the  common  species  of  fur-bearing  animals  and 
birds  are  to  be  viewred  in  the  varied  topography  of  the  park. 
Yet  since  this  is  the  southernmost  extension  and  last  remnant 
of  a  noble  evergreen  forest,  fauna  that  belong  to  the  North 
and  to  the  needle-leaved  tracts  may  be  expected  there  also. 
The  Red  Squirrel  with  his  white  eye-ring,  the  Pine  Mouse, 
and  in  the  past,  at  least,  the  Pine  Marten  ranged  this  terri¬ 
tory.  Among  birds  are  the  Pine  Finch  and  Pine  Warbler, 
and  in  the  winter  there  are  many  boreal  species. 

STORY  OF  THE  PINES 

The  story  of  the  pines  is  a  fascinating  one.  They  were 
once  the  dominants  of  vast  regions  of  North  America,  and 
they  have  occupied  a  spectacular  place  in  American  history. 
A  forest  of  white  pines  greeted  the  Pilgrims  when  they 
landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  Massachusetts  used  wooden 
money  (shillings)  in  early  days,  not  only  made  from  the 
white  pine,  but  also  stamped  with  its  figure.  The  first  houses 
in  America  of  which  we  have  any  record  were  constructed 
of  white  pine. 


The  utility  of  the  white  pine  has  worked  its  own  ruin, 
for  it  was  useful  in  all  kinds  of  construction,  from  masts  of 
ships  to  matches.  Its  tall  trunks — straight  and  entirely  with¬ 
out  big  knots — made  it  invaluable  for  lumber  for  all  purposes. 

It  is  called  the  wood  of  a  thousand  uses  for  it  has  a 
uniform  texture,  possesses  a  straight  grain,  kiln  dries  well, 
shrinks  little,  and  is  easy  to  work  with  tools.  It  glues 
readily  and  does  not  split  easily  when  nailed.  Fifty  per  cent 
of  the  material  used  in  the  construction  of  boxes  was  derived 
from  pine.  Pattern  makers  have  never  found  its  equal. 
The  balsamic  white  pine  forest  has  ever  been  considered  the 
ideal  place  for  people  suffering  from  lung  disease.  The 
Indians  valued  the  white  pine  for  its  many  medicinal  uses. 
The  inner  bark  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  all  lung  ailments. 
Long  before  the  Turkish  bath  became  popular,  the  Indian 
used  pine  twigs  for  his  medicated  sweat  bath. 

EARLY  WAR  AREA 

In  the  heart  of  the  Black  Hawk  country,  the  vicinity  of 
White  Pines  Forest  State  Park  is  rich  in  historic  associations 
with  the  brave  warrior  who  resisted  for  so  long  the  efforts  of 
the  white  man  to  drive  his  people  from  their  beloved  Rock 
River  Valley. 

One  important  engagement  in  the  Black  Hawk  War, 
fought  above  Dixon  in  May,  1832,  resulted  in  the  complete 
rout  of  poorlv-disciplined  volunteers  under  the  command  of 
Governor  John  Reynolds.  Eventually,  however,  the  Indians 
were  driven  from  the  Rock  River  country  and  Black  Hawk 
was  sent  into  exile  in  the  custody  of  his  hated  rival,  Keokuk. 

Jefferson  Davis,  destined  to  become  president  of  the 
Confederacy,  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  as  did  Zachary 
Taylor  and  Robert  Anderson,  who  was  later  to  be  in  com¬ 
mand  of  Fort  Sumter  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
A  youthful  recruit,  whose  statue  in  makeshift  uniform  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  Dixon,  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  rail  splitter 
and  store  clerk  from  New  Salem. 


W®"  THIS  IS  YOUR  PARK  - 
PRESERVE  ITS  NATURAL  BEAUTY 


An  extra  savor  is  added  to  meals  by  the  cheerful 
atmosphere  of  the  main  dining  room. 
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Steep  stone  bluff  and  peaceful  waters  abound  through  the  park. 


Rustic  fence  blends  with  the  dark  green  of  pines. 
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Issued  by 

Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings 
DIVISION  OF  PARKS  AND  MEMORIALS 
604  Armory  Building 


Springfield,  Ill. 


